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of only one or two students at a time. Hr. Dahlerup states that Verner left 
an enormous amount of unpublished material in this and in other directions. 
It would be a matter of interest to learn if any of this valuable matter will be 
published. 

Hr. Dahlerup closes his sympathetic and illuminating study as follows: 
" Not only will Karl Verner be honored as one of the foremost linguists that 
the North has produced, but his great personal amiability will be remembered 
by the many friends who with sorrow have learned of his early death." 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 



II Processo di Verre ; un capitolo di storia romana. Di Ettore Ciccotti. 
Milano, edito a cura dell' autore, 1895. 240 pp. L. 3.50. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratio in Verrem De Signis, Publiee avec une Introduc- 
tion et un Commentaire explicatif par HENRI Bornecque. Paris, Colin 
et Cie., 1896. 176 pp. Fr. 1.50. 

The purpose of Prof. Ciccotti's book is mainly historical. By means of a 
wide and careful study of the original documents he has tried to give a faithful 
picture of Verres and his times. 

The subject of the first chapter (pp. 3-21) is well suggested by Juvenal's 
vivid line, VI 293, which serves as its motto, Luxuria incubuit victumque uki- 
scitur orbem. It describes the great changes in the public and private life of 
the Romans which followed the extension of their sway beyond the natural 
boundaries of Italy and the establishment of their provincial system. An 
influx of wealth, an increase of luxury, electoral corruption and plundering of 
the provinces were among the first-fruits of that system. The provincial 
governors had almost unlimited powers and the home government provided 
no adequate check on their excesses ; few of them showed the scrupulous 
honesty of a Piso Frugi or were content with the Jeffersonian simplicity of a 
Cato Censor. The second chapter (pp. 21-37) gives a brief description of the 
way in which the Roman provinces were governed (quasi quaedam praedia 
populi Romani) and of the arrangements made for collecting revenue from 
them. Chapter III (pp. 37-57) gives an account of the various leges de repe- 
tundis, from the lex Calpurnia of B. C. 149 to the lex Cornelia under which 
Verres was indicted. Chapter IV (pp. 57-79) treats of the conquest of Sicily 
(insula Cereris) and of the various relations in which the Sicilian communities 
stood to Rome ; also, of the economic conditions of Sicily and the powers of 
its governors. Chapters V and VI (pp. 79-106 and 107-44) give an account, 
closely following that of Cicero, of the earlier career of Verres (homo aniens ac 
perditus) and of his doings after he was sent into Sicily (quasi in praedam). 
The last chapter (pp. 144-235) describes the trial of Verres. 

It is evident from In Verrem, I 37, that Verres was quaestor in Cisalpine 
Gaul in B. C. 82, the year of Carbo's third consulship. Hence, ever since the 
days of Drumann, Cicero's statement, I 34, that Verres was quaestor under 
Carbo in B. C. 84 has been generally regarded as a mistake. Prof. Ciccotti 
suggests that Verres was quaestor both in B. C. 84 and in B. C. 82, that he 
either remained in office for three consecutive years or was reappointed in 
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B. C. 82, — a very plausible suggestion which he has since supported at greater 
length in the Rivista di Filologia, N. S. Vol. I (1895), pp. 332-40. 

With regard to Cicero's voyage to Sicily in search of evidence, it is dis- 
appointing that an author who has the literature of his subject so well in hand 
should make no reference to Zielinski's ingenious article "Verrina: Die 
Chronologie des Processes," etc., in the Philologus, "Vol. LII (1893), pp. 248 ff. 
It is interesting, however, to notice that while accepting Cicero's own state- 
ment, Pro Scauro, 25, that he was in Sicily in the depth of winter, Prof. Ciccotti 
thinks that he returned to Rome towards the end of April. He may have 
remained in Sicily for a short time after his task was accomplished because 
of his eagerness to take his witnesses back with him. In many cases their 
departure was hindered or prevented by the new governor, Metellus. 

The most interesting part of the book is contained in the last forty pages, 
where we have an examination of Cicero's assertion that defence was impossible 
for Verres. The writer is not holding a brief for Verres ; " la storia non 
accusa, ne difende," and his purpose is historical. The frequency of this 
assertion in the imaginary Second Actio suggests that the great orator was, 
like some of Agricola's soldiers, promptus post eventum ac magniloquus. In 
spite of his denial, the consuetude accusatoria is manifest everywhere, and it 
would be as unsafe to form an estimate of Verres solely from the elaborate 
fiction of the Second Actio as to form an estimate of Warren Hastings from 
the rhetoric of Burke, or the brilliant but untrustworthy essay of Macaulay. 
Cicero himself tells us how much allowance had to be made for the coloring of 
the advocate in trials in which great political interests were involved (Pro 
Fonteio, 38-9). He is careful to assure his readers that the Sicilians are not 
ordinary Greeks (II 7), but the majority of his witnesses were Greeks none the 
less, and he himself knew well the value of a Greek's testimony in a court of 
law (Pro Flacco, 11-12). The first book of the Second Actio and the greater 
part of the fifth have nothing to do with the matters for which Verres was 
prosecuted ; the charges of the second book are only connected with those 
matters by an obviously indirect, conjectural mode of argument,— status prin- 
cipaliter coniectura, as the ancient scholiast puts it. Many of the misdeeds 
charged against Verres are moral rather than constitutional in their nature. 
The most important factor in his condemnation was the political situation of 
the time. Had he been brought to trial a few years earlier he might have 
received a much more spirited and loyal support from his senatorial peers. 
But the Sullan constitution which had conferred a monopoly of power upon 
the senaLorial nobility was now nearing its fall. It was a time for compromise 
and the intransigent Verres was sacrificed to the political exigencies of the day. 

Prof. Ciccotti is full of modern instances. The inevitable comparison of the 
case of Verres with that of Warren Hastings recurs again and again ; the body 
from which the equestrian order of Rome was drawn reminds him of the class 
of francs-tenanciers, or of the country burghers from whom Cromwell recruited 
his squadrons of ' ironcoates' 1 ; the popular excitement and political interest 
aroused by the trial of Verres find a modern parallel in the investigation of 
the Panama Scandal or in the inquiry into the irregularities of the Roman 
Bank; the retinue which accompanied each new governor into his province is 
likened, to compare small things with great, to the host of political spoilsmen 
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who rise up after every presidential election in America to clamor for their 
reward. 

M. Bornecque's little book deserves a short notice in this Journal because of 
its useful introduction. The study (pp. 20-40) of the works of art acquired by 
Verres during his stay in Sicily is particularly good. The various statements 
as to the chronology of the trial are absurdly inaccurate (p. g, 11. 3-21 ; p. 19, 
1. 23; p. 31, 1. 20; p. 74, n. 9; p. 77, n. 3 ; p. 152, n. 2). The commentary 
borrows freely from the editions of Thomas and Halm, always with the most 
ample acknowledgment, but seems to be intended for a much younger class of 
readers. The proof-reading has been extremely poor. 

W. P. Mustard. 



